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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN THE 
CANADIAN WEST. 


I. THE CO-OPERATIVE FOUNDATIONS 1900-22. 


(1) THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES AND IN PARTICULAR 
MANITOBA AND ALBERTA. 


TuE picture in this section has reference to the end of 1922, 
but as the co-operative foundations persist and function 
in the new era, the figures have been brought down to 
1924, where possible. 

Historically the co-operative movement on the prairies is 
a confluence of two streams—the informal co-operation of 
farmer pioneers, and the dissatisfaction of the wheat grower 
with the treatment received from the railway companies 
and the line elevators. The pioneers helped each other at 
barn-raisings and thrashing bees. Being often far away 
from a railway they organised Beef Rings, taking turns to 
supply a whole animal which when divided up among the 
members secured to each a regular supply of fresh meat 
throughout the season ; and such rings exist to-day. But 
if the provision of fresh meat was a convenience, the satis- 
factory disposal of the wheat crop was a pressing necessity ; 
and after the Manitoba Grain Act of 1900 had given to the 
farmer the right to a car, in his turn, and freedom of ship- 
ment over the platform, neighbouring farmers banded 
together to fill the car allotted to one of them. In r1go1-2 
grain growers’ associations sprang up to enforce and improve 
the Grain Act. From protest they proceeded to investiga- 
tion and from investigation to action, forming in Ig06 at 
Winnipeg The Grain Growers Grain Company. 

The relation between the Grain Growers Associations and 
the various farmers’ companies or co-operative societies since 
formed in the Prairie Provinces has been fairly uniform. 
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Constitutionally the two are quite separate, but both at 
headquarters and at local points the prominent members 
of the Grain Growers’ Association are also members of 
the co-operative organisation. Since the entry of the 
farmer into politics (and by the end of 1922 two pro- 
vinces had farmers’ governments, and that of Saskatchewan, 
while technically liberal, was to all intents and purposes 
a farmers’ government), leading co-operative officials have 
been called upon to assume high executive office in the 
several governments. In this respect the Prairie Provinces 
have broken new ground, which is the more instructive in 
view of the fact that the British co-operative stores, after 
a strict tradition against political action extending over 
seventy years, decided in 1917 that “the time has now 
arrived for the Co-operative Movement to take the necessary 
steps to secure direct representation in Parliament.” Be- 
lieving themselves to be faced with the choice between 
stagnation and a breach with tradition, British co-operators 
preferred the breach. 

To those who are attached to a rigid two-party system 
and remember the shipwreck of earlier farmers’ movements 
on politics, a similar choice by the farmers of Western 
Canada may seem hazardous. But it is necessary to look 
beneath the surface. The danger is rather that where the 
co-operative movement is young the absorption of its 
members in politics may starve the co-operative effort at 
its most vital point, the local association, and throw upon 
the central executive the impossible task of managing with 
success a federal machinery unsupported by district loyalty. 
If politics are to react favourably on co-operation, it must 
be by the stimulus to local keenness; and the stimulus 
must be applied with such tolerance that those who belong 
to a different political party will have no cause to be 
estranged from co-operation as an economic endeavour. 

In its first season (1906-7, ten months) the Grain Growers 
Grain Company handled over 2,000,000 bushels of grain, 
the whole on commission ; in the year ending August 31, 
r916, during which the bumper crop of 1915 was marketed, 
the company handled 48,000,000 bushels, 30 m. through its 
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commission department and 18 m. through its country eleva- 
tors. At first nomember might hold more than four shares, 
butin Ig1I, in view of the extension of trading activities, wider 
charter powers were obtained from the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and the maximum was increased to 40, but the rule 
of one man one vote still obtains. By 1916 the company 
had 18,731 shareholders scattered over Western Canada 
(Manitoba 8,655, Saskatchewan 7,246, Alberta 1,356, else- 
where 1,474). In June 1917, the Grain Growers Grain 
Company amalgamated with the Alberta Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Company, which had been established 
under provincial charter in 1913, on the plan of the Sas- 
katchewan Company hereinafter described. 

The new style of the Company was The United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., Mr. T. A. Crerar, who had been President 
of the Grain Growers Grain Company since 1907, becoming 
President of the united company, and Mr. C. Rice Jones, 
who had been a director of the Alberta Company, becoming 
First Vice-President. The amalgamation was beneficial for 
two reasons: (1) It eliminated overlapping in Alberta, and 
facilitated the integration of functions between the rapidly 
growing mixed-farming province of Alberta and the metro- 
politan market of Winnipeg; (2) it was the occasion of 
introducing into the parent organisation a more thorough 
local system, the shareholders in each locality being hence- 
forth represented through delegates at the annual meeting 
on lines similar to those employed in the federation of 
stores which compose the English Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany, however, has retained a separate existence. 

The Grain Growers Company began with sale on com- 
mission. In 1908 it entered the export business. In 1912 
it undertook the operation of terminal and country elevators, 
leasing a terminal elevator at Fort William from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and taking over the country 
elevators which the Manitoba Government had erected in 
Igio, in response to strong pressure, but had operated at 
a loss. The Company subsequently built terminal elevators 
of its own, so that it now owns and operates both terminal 
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and country elevators, in addition to operating the country 
elevators leased from the Manitoba Government. In 1912 
the company began to handle supplies, acquiring a timber 
limit in British Columbia with a view to the provision of 
building materials, leasing a flour mill in Manitoba and 
acting as agent for the purchase of fruit and coal in carload 
lots. Then followed wire, binder twine, machinery and 
other farm supplies. The marketing of live stock on com- 
mission presented a new field for co-operation, to handle 
which a livestock department was opened in 1916 with an 
office at the Union Stockyards in Winnipeg; while to 
secure co-ordination at the point of original shipment, live 
stock shippers’ associations were organised. Alberta, the 
leading cattle province, entered the field of co-operative 
cattle marketing as early as 1914, and before long the 
United Grain Growers headed the list of shippers in the 
leading cattle markets of the West. Of the carloads handled 
by all firms in the year 1920-21, the United Grain Growers 
had at Winnipeg 18-7 per cent., at Moose Jaw 41-4 per cent., 
at Calgary 31-1 per cent., at Prince Albert 47-6 per cent. 
At Moose Jaw and Prince Albert they have offices in the 
co-operative stockyards organised by the province of Sas- 
katchewan. 

As constituted in 1923 the United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
comprised (1) The main company with its several depart- 
ments—grain (elevator and commission), terminal elevators, 
live stock, farm machinery and supplies, accounting, organis- 
ation (including propaganda, advertising, mailing lists and 
shareholders’ files) ; (2) the following subsidiary companies 
—Grain Growers Export Company, Ltd, (Canadian Com- 
pany), Grain Growers Export Company Inc. (New York) 
Company, Grain Growers Guide and Public Press, Ltd., 
United Grain Growers Securities, Ltd. (insurance depart- 
ment and land commission agency), U. G. G. Sawmills, Ltd. 

The general balance sheet for the year ending August, 
1921, showed a net profit, subject to taxes, of $233,000, as 
compared with $467,000 for 1920, and $148,000 for 1919, 
and this sum, after provision for reserves and educational 
grants allowed of a 6 per cent. dividend. (Figures for the 
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year ending August, 1924: net profit $552,000; dividend 
8 per cent.) The main profits have been made on the grain 
and live stock business, the other departments being less 
successful, and some of them showing substantial losses. 
In 1924 the United Grain Growers handled no farm machin- 
ery beyond repairs necessary to meet the requirements of 
machinery sold while it was in that business. Thus the 
general experience of European countries that co-operative 
supply is easier to handle than co-operative sale is reversed : 
and for this there are historical reasons. The better mar- 
keting of grain was the raison d’étre of co-operative effort 
in the west. The farmers felt themselves to be exploited 
by existing organisations, and gave their company a large 
volume of custom. It only remained for the company to 
become as efficient technically, or approximately so, as 
existing private concerns. 

The established grain marketing structure being elaborate 
and highly specialised, the company had to accommodate 
itself to this fact. It had to offer to the farmer outright 
purchase, sale on commission, purchase or storage subject 
to grade, special binning and so forth; and as the operator 
of country and terminal elevators, it became subject to the 
same obligatiors to the general public as private concerns. 
Prior to the organisation of the wheat pools, to which it gave 
some assistance in organisation and with which it now seeks 
to co-operate, the company confined itself to what was prac- 
ticable at the time. At local points it gave improved ser- 
vices and brought down charges: at the central market it 
watched the farmers’ interests, investigating complaints, 
and helping to dispel the irritation of the producer with a 
marketing machinery, which from its intricacy seemed to 
him mysterious and malevolent. Where it could, it rendered 
new service. For example, its representative in the Govern- 
ment grading room on the top floor of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange unofficially inspects the samples of wheat be- 
longing to the company or to individual members, and after 
the grade has been assigned, asks for a re-examination when 
there is a prospect of its being raised. 

But when it developed the export business it could not 
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adopt the simple plan of handling only its own wheat any 
more than the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society can 
convey to its members the actual wheat grown on its farm 
at Hughton in Saskatchewan. Therefore the Grain Growers 
Export Company of Canada buys from outside parties, as 
well as from the parent company ; but it does not get the 
latter’s wheat unless it bids up to the top price, and it could 
not conform to the lightning rapidity and fractional profit 
at which business is done unless in its turn it were free to 
take grain from any source that offered. 

The comparative lack of success in supply appears to be 
due to the following causes : 

(2) In the case of the U. G. G. Sawmill. A harvest 
failure may so reduce the farmers’ buying power in the 
prairies in any particular year that there is little or no 
demand for lumber from that source. When it endeavours 
to find outside markets for its products, it must either enter 
a new and difficult export trade, or turn to the domestic 
retail trade which is hostile to it on account of its past 
activities in the direct marketing of carload lots. 

(>) In the case of farm machinery. The company finds 
that established machinery companies, which already possess 
their own retail distribution service—and the ubiquity of 
this service is one of the most striking features in the Cana- 
dian West—are unwilling to hand over this service to it. 
The obvious retort would be to enter into production ; but 
on the North American continent the unit of production in 
this industry is very large, and the market which a single 
concern like the Massey-Harris supplies extends from coast 
to coast, to say nothing of its large export trade. Whena 
failure in the wheat crop reduces buying power in the 
provinces, private concerns may find a good market in On- 
tario, or British Columbia, and when the agricultural demand 
is poor generally, they have an alternative in the supply of 
machinery for road construction, with which the manu- 
facture of ploughs and tractors is technically allied. 

(c) In the case of minor farm supplies and _ general 
necessities. No insuperable technical difficulties are pre- 
sent here. But there is one requisite of success, namely 
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local enthusiasm, which will guarantee loyal patronage from 
members and adequate supervision by them of their local 
business. This has often been lacking, partly because the 
locals have been more interested in breaking prices than in 
forming an enduring society, and partly because of the 
dependence, voluntary or otherwise, of a scattered farming 
population on the one or two established stores in each little 
prairie town. 


(2) SASKATCHEWAN. 


When Saskatchewan was made a separate province in 1905, 
it possessed already a number of co-operative creameries, 
which had been organised by the Dominion Dairy Com- 
missioner, and a number of Grain Growers Locals, which 
purchased farm supplies in carload lots. The agitation of 
the Saskatchewan (originally “ Territorial”) Grain Growers 
Association for improved marketing facilities led to the 
appointment of a provincial commission which reported 
in favour of a co-operative elevator system with groups of 
shareholders responsible for the elevators in their locality 
and a central company in charge of the whole, the Govern- 
ment to advance 85 per cent. of the capital, which was re- 
payable in twenty annual instalments with interest at 5 per 
cent. An act embodying these regulations was passed 
in IgII, and the same year saw the institution of municipal 
co-operative hail insurance under the Hail Insurance 
Commission. 

In 1913 a special branch of the provincial Department of 
Agriculture was created to promote the formation of co- 
operative societies for purchase and sale, and the Agricultural 
Co-operative Associations Act was passed. The first societies 
to register under it were the Grain Growers Locals, which 
had hitherto traded in farm supplies without adequate 
legal status. Since that date the range of activities has 
been extended so that there were at the end of 1922, 450 
associations engaged in business under the Act, the majority 
being supply societies, while of the balance 60 were engaged 
in the co-operative shipment of live-stock. In 1917, under 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries Act the separate 
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co-operative creameries became members of the Saskat- 
chewan Co-operative Creameries, Ltd., which took over the 
functions of the Government Dairy Branch, by whom the 
entire output of the creameries had been marketed hitherto. 
In 1921 the title of “Co-operative Organisations’ branch 
of the Department of Agriculture was changed to that of 
“Co-operation and Markets,” the branch being entrusted 
with the administration inter alia of the provincial Egg 
Marketing Act of 1920, which provides that “no person 
shall buy for resale or sell eggs unfit for human food.” 

The distinctive features of the co-operative movement 
in Saskatchewan are :—(1) The large measure of financial 
support given by the provincial government to specially 
constituted co-operative undertakings, in particular to the 
elevators and creameries; (2) the thoroughness of local 
organisation; (3) the excellent annual reports of the 
Co-operation and Markets Branch, from which the following 
details covering co-operative development at the end of 
1922 and 1924 are selected : 

(a) Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd.—On the 
average of 1917-22, 314 elevators handled 27,000,000 bushels 
of grain per annum ; in 192I—22, 37,000,000, on which a profit 
of $463,000 was earned, allowing it a distribution of 8 per 
cent. on fully paid shares with a bonus of $3-50 per share. 
The company was operating terminal elevators with a total 
capacity of 5,300,000 bushels, and had its own offices on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. (Figures for 1923-24: grain 
handled by 352 country elevators, 42,000,000 bushels: 
40,000,000 through elevators, 2,000,000 over the platform. 
Distribution on shares 8 per cent., bonus $4-50. Terminal 
elevator capacity 15,000,000 bushels. Under construction 
at Buffalo, N.Y., a transfer plant of 1,100,000 bushels 
capacity.) 

(b) Saskatchewan Co-operative Cvreameries, Ltd.—Butter 
productions increased by 85 per cent. during the period of 
the war, in spite of several unfavourable seasons, and be- 
tween 1919 and 1922 the output averaged nearly 3,000,000 
pounds per year. The excellence of its grading soon won it 
a high place on the export market. In 1922, in addition 
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to a creamery in nearly every dairy district of the province 
and several cold-storage plants, the company was operating 
a big ice cream plant at its headquarters in Regina, and was 
marketing a considerable quantity of eggs and dressed 
poultry. The dairying progress of Saskatchewan since 1922 
has been remarkable. The Co-operative Creameries, Ltd., 
is now the second largest co-operative enterprise in the 
province, with branches so located that it can serve nearly 
all points. In 1923-24 28 creameries were operated. The 
butter manufactured exceeded 4,800,000 pounds, thus 
furnishing a steady market-for cream produced by Sas- 
katchewan farmers. Seven public cold storage plants were 
operated in various parts of the province, also a co-operative 
egg pool. Ice cream was manufactured at 6 different 
points, and the Company’s milk plant at Regina supplies 
a large part of the city’s requirements for fluid milk. 

(c) Saskatchewan Grain Growers Association (Trading 
Depariment).—This department made rapid progress during 
the rising prices of the war period, but the cancellation of 
binder twine orders by the locals, as the result of the crop 
failure of 1918, necessitated a heavy bank loan. In the 
year 1920 the total turnover of the Trading Department 
was $1,500,00u: coal, binder twine, fencing material, and 
farm machinery being the main supplies handled. 

(d) Saskatchewan Mumcipal Hail Insurance Association.— 
Between 1912, the year of inception, and 1918 the Associa- 
tion suffered two serious setbacks—one in 1916 when it 
was possible to pay only 40 per cent. of the total indemnity 
due to the claimants, and the other in r918 when only 
80 per cent. was paid. To meet this defect amending legisla- 
tion was passed in 1919, which permits an additional levy 
on the acreage under crop, over and above the flat rate, 
in order that funds shall be available to pay the claims in 
full in any year. But for this Amendment the Association 
could not have met more than 25 per cent. of the claims 
payable in 1919, which reached $4,000,000. Ina light year, 
when the flat rate suffices, the premium paid by the farmers 
is about half that charged by outside companies, but 
against the low rate must be set the uncertain levy of 
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years when losses are heavy. Whereas other forms of 
co-operative organisation can claim to render services at 
least as complete as those rendered by private concerns, 
the scheme of municipal insurance clearly falls outside this 
category. Since 1922, however, this weakness is in process 
of correction. To meet the heavy losses through hail in 
1923, crop rate assessments, varying from 4 to 15 cents an 
acre were imposed, the new feature being the variation of the 
district charge according to its liability to damage. The 
Co-operation and Markets Branch reports in 1924 :—‘‘ The 
total indemnity for hail losses which this association has paid 
in the preceding 5 year period (1919-23) amounts to 
$5,980,406-24. In addition to the payment of all claims in 
full and expenses during the past 5 years the association has 
accumulated a reserve fund and surplus of $1,213,370-86.” 

(e) Saskatchewan Co-operative Stockyards. — Following 
upon a commission of inquiry in 1915 co-operative stock- 
yards were opened in 1920 in Moose Jaw and Prince Albert. 
In 1921 2,700 cars of live stock were received and over 
2,500 cars disposed of. It is hoped that as the local live 
stock shipping associations grow they will become the 
regular channel for shipments to the central stockyard. 

(f) Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers Association, Lid. 
(Saskatchewan Branch).—This enterprise shows the same 
sequence of development as the co-operative creameries. 
It was started in 1914 by the Department of Agriculture 
acting as a wool marketing agency. Experts from the 
Dominion Live Stock Branch worked out a system of 
wool-grading; and “a comparison between the prices 
received for graded and ungraded wool makes it quite 
evident that any additional expenses incurred in grading was 
many times offset by the increased price of wool’ (Report 
of 1916-17, p. 30). 

In 1920 negotiations with the Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers, Ltd. (headquarters, Toronto), concluded 
with the handing over of the work to that body, which 
thereupon opened a western office at Regina, and in 1922 
marketed the majority of the 1,000,000 pounds of wool 
produced in Saskatchewan. A first payment is made when 
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the wool is shipped. It is then sold, the greater part of it 
in June and July; and a final payment is made later, the 
amount of which is dependent on the grade of wool, ranging 
in 1922 from 2 to Io or 12 cents per pound. This is an 
instructive case of single commodity marketing by a single 
body for the whole Dominion. It will fit easily into the 
provincial pool development of the West. Through the 
business journals of the wheat pools it will obtain access to 
new members; and the extension of membership in the 
West will react favourably in the East, where co-operation 
is less developed, and especially in Ontario, where politics 
have embarrassed its growth. 

To sum up, the generous financial assistance given by 
the Saskatchewan government toward the formation of 
special marketing organisations for the leading agricultural 
products of the province was accompanied by intensive 
propaganda designed to build up a keen local spirit. Asa 
result, the older established organisations are gradually 
approaching to a position of financial independence. The 
necessities of a new province justify the largeness of the 
part played by the government in the initial stages, but 
any slackening of endeavour towards the attainment of 
independence would be prejudicial to the spirit of self-help 
through voluntary association, which is the hall-mark of 
genuine co-operation. 


(3) British CoLUMBIA. 


In 1896 the co-operative movement began to take definite 
shape in British Columbia. The legislation in existence in 
1897 comprised :— 

(a) The Farmers’ Institutes and Co-operation Act, under 
which a number of institutions similar in structure to the 
agricultural syndicate in France and Italy were formed. 
Their chief purpose was the encouragement of improved 
husbandry, but many of them, like the syndicates in southern 
Europe, informally conducted a considerable business in 
the purchase of agricultural requisites in carload quantities. 

(0) The Co-operative Associations Act, under which a 
number of general stores were opened, all of them short- 
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lived, and contrasting strongly with the later success of the 
milk producers’ locals, where farm supplies are operated as 
a back line to the marketing of a single commodity. 

(c) The Dairy Associations Act, under which some of the 
chief creameries now in operation, such as Comox and 
Cowichan on Vancouver Island, were incorporated. 

Further legislation in r91z provided for the formation 
of associations with share capital supplemented by govern- 
ment loans to the extent of 80 per cent. of the subscribed 
capital. Under this most of the fruit marketing associa- 
tions were incorporated, their need of capital for the erection 
of cold storage plants being urgent. In 1915 this act was 
repealed and in 1920 a general act was passed, the Co- 
operative Associations Act of 1920, which brings all co- 
operative associations in the province into line and makes 
them dependent in future upon their own resources for 
the provision of working capital. 

Among these various associations the most signal financial 
success has been achieved by the Fraser Valley Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, which was formally incorporated in 
1913. The Association controls the milk supply of Van- 
couver with advantage, it is claimed, to the consumer 
as well as to the producer. “ Milk has been selling in 
Vancouver at the lowest price of any city in Canada, except 
perhaps Ottawa, which has practically the same price” 
(Agricultural Journal of British Columbia, June, 1922, 
p. 101). The Association achieved its success by stages. 
In 1913 the milk producers were a disorganised aggregation, 
each so uncertain of the price he would get that he saw 
little profit in building up a good dairy herd. By 1916 
the Association was strong enough to sign up 8o per cent. 
of the milk producers before arranging a price with the 
milk dealers in the city, and dealers who tried to entice the 
individual suppliers into private terms were forced by the 
loyalty of members to fall into line with the Association. 

Finally the Association went one step further and itself 
entered into the retailing of milk. The plant of existing 
distributors was taken over at a valuation, and considerable 
economies were effected in distribution, sixty wagons doing 
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the work that had formerly been done with much overlapping 
by 120 rigs. Creameries and an evaporated milk plant 
were opened, in order to handle the surplus of the summer 
supply, but all producers are paid the pool price, independ- 
ently of whether the milk is used for consumption as fluid 
milk, or for manufacture into butter, cheese, evaporated 
milk orice cream. Successful in milk distribution, the direc- 
tors in 1919 turned their attention to the supply of feed, 
organising for the purpose sixteen locals, each with their 
own capital, but all in union with the central office which 
acts as a wholesale agent. Collections of feed to the locals 
are made by deductions from the milk cheques due to the 
individual farmers; and by means of transfers in the 
accounts at head office, one local can supply another from 
its surplus. 

A notable feature of the Society is the strength of its 
capital, none of which has been advanced by the Govern- 
ment, and as this capital is withdrawable (7.e., not transfer- 
able), none but members actively engaged have a share in 
the management of the Society. Starting with a capital 
of $40,000, of which 20 per cent. was in cash and the 
remainder in notes payable in instalments, the Society had 
in 1921 a paid-up capital of $489,220 on which (including 
both milk sales and purchases of supplies for patrons) it did 
a trade of $6,000,000. It was fortunate in growing to 
maturity during the high price period of the war, but whereas 
so many farmers and farmers’ organisations treated their 
abnormal earnings as income, this Society kept a great 
part of them back, and distributed them in the form of 
successive stock dividends, which enabled it to extend its 
operations in the way indicated above. No less than 
three-fifths of the capital was thus accumulated. (Figures 
as at December 31, 1923 : paid-up capital, $537,750 ; sales of 
milk and milk produce, $2,800,000.) 

The need of the fruit growers for a more efficient system 
of marketing was at least as urgent, but their technical 
problem was more difficult and they lacked that steadiest 
of all cash producers, the milk cow. Whereas in the Fraser 
Valley Milk Producers’ Association the individual suppliers 
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are the shareholders of the central, the locals being only 
subsidiaries for the supply of feed, among the fruit growers 
the relation between the local fruit unions and the central 
sales agency, the Okanagan United Growers, Ltd. (recently 
liquidated and re-organised as the Associated Growers of 
British Columbia, Ltd.+), is federal. 

Among typical fruit unions are the Vernon Fruit Union, 
the Summerland Fruit Union, the Kelowna Growers and 
Exchange, and the Penticton Growers Exchange. 

In 1922 the Vernon Society led in point of size, having 
a subscribed capital of $57,000, of which approximately 
$20,000 was paid up. It marketed products to the value of 
$826,000 in 1921, and furnished its members with supplies 
valued at $310,000 (sprays, fertilisers and packing materials). 
Summeriand and Kelowna came next, each with sales of 
about half a million dollars, and trading accounts of 
about one-quarter of a million. The Penticton Society 
makes a speciality of shipments by express direct to con- 
sumers on the prairies and elsewhere, sales under this head 
amounting to $31,000 (1921) out of a total of $180,000. 
The Peachland Society is a much smaller concern, and as 
the name suggests, the leading small fruit shipped by it is 
peaches. But in 1921-22 it was under the handicap of 
having no frost-proof storage facilities and used an old 
implement store as its fruit warehouse. Apart from size, 
these fruit unions are almost identical in their nature. They 
were started in 1913, under the Act of gtr, which advanced 
So per cent. of the capital (to be repaid by a sinking fund) ; 
and the lack of paid-up capital has been a source of difficulty 
in financing extensions. Thus the Summerland Society was 
carrying a business of about $750,000 on a subscribed capital 
of $22,000 of which only $4,730 was paid up, though this 
does not include the $5,000 paid-up capital of the subsidiary 
storage company. 

The chief crop in all the societies is apples, and the 
members bind themselves to make delivery of their produce 


1 High land values and falling prices—-the result of the war boom and 
post-war slump—were responsible for the liquidation, The new organisa- 
tion is following similar marketing methods. 
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by a contract which in Summerland is yearly, while in Kel- 
owna it is a five-year contract, and in Penticton it contains 
a special clause which makes the growers responsible to 
the banks for amounts borrowed. Each society has its 
warehouse or warehouses, motor trucks and packing equip- 
ment. Each has also the services of a subsidiary fruit 
storage plant which is incorporated as a separate concern 
with its own capital. The several societies by no means con- 
trol the whole output of their district. Thus in Penticton 
“the acreage in orchard is about 1,100 acres, of which 
about 50 per cent. is marketed through the Association, 
representing about 120 growers” (Agricultural Journal of 
British Columbia, August, 1922, p. 124). The collapse of 
prices since the war in combination with the fantastic prices 
of fruit land during the post-war boom has proved a heavy 
strain on the loyalty of patrons. ‘‘ The Vernon Fruit Union 
has had to meet disloyalty among its patrons owing to dis- 
satisfaction with the results attending the operation of the 
central selling agency” (Agricultural Journal of British 
Columbia, November, 1922, p. 196). 

The Okanagan United Growers was till June 1923 the 
central selling agency for the local unions which formed 
its membership. It is a non-profit agency with a nominal 
capital, and its working capital was supplied by a levy, in 
the form of an interest-bearing loan deducted from the 
amounts due to shippers on account of sales. By this means 
it was able to finance the distributing business and also to 
invest in subsidiary concerns: the O. U. G. Fruit Products 
Association, which operated a plant for canned and evapor- 
ated fruits, and the Growers’ Sales Agency, which controlled 
the selling system of the agency on the prairies and in 
American centres—the agents canvassing the fruit trade on 
a basis of salary and commission. In addition, it acted as 
wholesale agent for the distribution of growers’ supplies to 
the local unions. 

The payment for the fruit was arranged thus : When fruit 
was ready for shipment, the central selling agency instructed 
where it was to be shipped, and during the season advanced 
to the locals sums aggregating 60 per cent. of the estimated 
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realisable value of fruit under contract in the district. Final 
settlement was made at the close of the selling season. When 
such time arrived the central selling agency determined the 
value of the fruit handled for each local organisation, and 
deducted therefrom the value of the growers’ supplies and 
cash advanced, remitting the balance to the shipping 
association, which in turn adopted the same method in 
dealing with the individual growers. In 1921 the agency 
marketed products to the number of 1,800,000 packages, 
valued at $2,200,000 approximately, to the exclusion of a 
quantity of bulk fruit converted into manufactured products 
(evaporated fruits, jams and preserves). The sale of growers’ 
supplies to the various locals amounted to $340,000, making 
the total turnover of the agency slightly over $2,500,000. 

British Columbia, like Denmark and California, is a 
country of specialty farming, and in such a country co- 
operative effort is wisely concentrated upon commodity 
marketing. This does not exclude co-operative supply, 
which is operated economically as a return traffic, through 
an organisation primarily created for the marketing of a 
graded product. In the case of the Fraser Valley Milk 
Producers’ Association co-operation extends as far as retail 
distribution, but when the product, as in the case of Danish 
dairy produce, or fruit grown on the North Pacific coast, has 
to be marketed at a distance, it is usually advantageous to 
leave to “‘the trade” the work of wholesale and retail 
distribution in the region where the produce is consumed. 
Fruit is a product which, if carefully graded, can build up 
the reputation of the district where it is grown. The 
product can be named, and the market extended by judicious 
advertising. 

But the best financial results cannot be received by the 
grower unless the sales agency markets a sufficient pro- 
portion of the entire tonnage to control effectually the 
distribution. As the directors of the Okanagan United 
Growers stated in their report for 1921 :— 

“At the present time we are in the position of having a 
very heavy tonnage to distribute without having a sufficient 
percentage to exercise control over distribution. ... The 
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fundamental defect in the organisation as it stands to-day 
is the inadequate control of a sufficient tonnage to insure 
best results.”’ 

This defect has been overcome in the older organisations 
of California fruit growers; and the suspicion that this 
control, if obtained, might be employed monopolistically 
should be appeased by the following considerations :—(r) 
Membership is open to all growers and no attempt is made 
to restrict the amount of fruit which is planted. (2) British 
Columbia has to meet the competition of other fruit-growing 
districts in Canada and the United States. 

There are three leading specialised fruit districts in 
Canada, the Okanagan (British Columbia) specialising in 
cherries and apples; the Niagara Peninsula (Ontario), 
specialising in grapes, and in peaches and plums; and the 
Annapolis Valley (Nova Scotia), specialising in apples. In 
Ontario, where the growers are nearest to a big consuming 
market, co-operative effort is least successful. Suburban 
agriculture militates against co-operation. The more alert 
growers, who in British Columbia would be the leaders of co- 
operation, have a direct private trade; motor trucks and 
passing tourists wean others from co-operative loyalty ; there 
are countless coznmission merchants across the lake to promise 
better service ; and Canadian town life itself is unco-oper- 
ative, except in banqueting and in public worship. In 
Nova Scotia, the United Fruit Companies control from one 
quarter to one third of the Valley’s apples; and they have 
almost ideal transport facilities to their main export market, 
Great Britain, with Manchester at the head of the importing 
towns. The flow of settlement over the head of the Mara- 
times left fruit-land values comparatively reasonable ; and 
yet with all these advantages there is an attitude of doubt 
among members and of covert hostility in the trading 
community, which is suppressed in British Columbia by the 
very extremity of the fruit farmers’ situation. Moreover, 
the hotels of British Columbia are not filled with British 
buyers, buying all they want from the isolated farmer with 
the condescension which only an outside agent can assume. 
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II. THE POOL ERA, 1923 ONWARDS. 


(1) THe Poot METHop. 


SOME agriculturists and many consumers fight shy of the 
word POOL because it is associated historically with that 
stage of industrial monopoly at which the combine controlled 
price but not output. Such pools were clearly anti-social, 
and therefore distasteful to consumers. They also generally 
failed and therefore had no attraction for long-sighted pro- 
ducers. The co-operative pool has no such significance ; 
for its raison d@étve is the organised marketing of the crops 
of many thousand independent producers. It is conceivable 
that a pool of farmers raising a rare fruit on the only soil 
capable of growing it might successfully restrict its pro- 
duction, after securing a majority membership of the growers, 
but if the Canadian farmers attempted to restrict the output 
of wheat, they would simply present to the Argentine or 
Russia what they denied to themselves. Even in a pro- 
tected country supplying mainly its own market, it is doubt- 
ful if it would ever be in the interest of co-operative bodies 
to endeavour to restrict output on a national scale. For 
they would instantly invite the organised opposition of 
consumers and the penalties of the law. Moreover, they 
would put a premium on disloyalty ; and by losing members, 
lose the volume of business which is the essence of co-oper- 
ative strength. Other critics, while welcoming the purpose 
of the co-operative pool, deprecate its compulsory element. 
They would support it if it were the old-fashioned voluntary 
co-operation—if there were no contracts and no drives. 
But there is here a confusion of thought. The new pools 
are voluntary. They would be compulsory if they were 
state-operated ; and there is cause for thankfulness that the 
proposals for re-establishing the Government Wheat Board 
fell through. Nobody need join a pool unless he desires. 
But having joined it, he must sell through it under penalty. 
For the period of his contract he has not the option of dealing 
elsewhere: in that sense only is the pool non-voluntary. 
No pool can long flourish which depends for loyalty on legal 
prosecutions. But there are always a few bootleggers ; 
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and if co-operation binds, the contract reminds. Under- 
write the pool with active locals, educated in the spirit and 
meaning of co-operation, and the contract will be little more 
than a co-operative coat-of-arms. 

Others again, within the co-operative movement, are 
nervous at the pool pace and loth to jeopardise established 
successes. But these must remember (1) that pace is 
required to offset the losses of four price-stinging years ; 
(2) that in their day the co-operative elevators and the 
entry of the organised farmers on the Grain Exchange were 
just as revolutionary ; (3) that the hazards of disunion are 
greater than those of united venture. 

As a matter of history, the pool is old-fashioned co-oper- 
ation, after the model of Denmark, the mother-country of 
agricultural co-operation. The Danish dairy farmers invari- 
ably bind themselves to supply their whole output of milk 
to their creamery under heavy penalties, which, in the 
rare cases necessary, are enforced: for already they have 
surrendered the opportunity to save their own skins (which 
some extol as individualism) by voluntarily assuming, each 
one of them, unlimited liability for the debts of the different 
co-operative societies to which they belong. They do this 
because they are a stable, long-settled homogeneous popu- 
lation ; and to-day they conduct no pool drives just because 
they have been practising co-operation for fifty years in an 
atmosphere which is co-operative from the schools upwards. 
We have yet to find the Dane who on reaching Canada has 
lost, through excess of co-operation, the spirit of self-reliance 
and enterprise. Canada, however, like California, is a new 
country with a heterogeneous fluctuating population ; and 
much more than that of California, its people are thinly 
spread over a vast area. The average farm in Denmark is 
less than twenty acres and therefore twenty Danish farmers 
are frequently located on the area which would be occupied 
by one Canadian farmer. Moreover, on the Canadian 
prairies the pitch of life is very high. The seasons fluctuate 
with continental violence; and the yearning behind the 
advocacy of “‘ orderly marketing” is true to need. There 
are risks enough from hail and drought, from tariff changes 
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and embargoes. Why add to these a fever of market 
chances, which only smooth themselves out over periods 
so long that before the cycle is completed, the individual 
farmer isdownand out! The membership drive is necessary 
because the country is so vast, because so many mistakes 
have been made in the past and are being made (witness 
the recent unique merger by which certain grain growers 
in the United States have “‘ taken over’ the Armour Grain 
Co. and four other large private firms) and because in the 
Canadian West the year’s wheat is so much of the farmer’s 
cash all. The farmer’s mentors urge diversification of 
crops. This is altogether to be desired if it means diversifi- 
cation in obedience to the requirements of the soil. But 
in competition with the United States, Argentine, New 
Zealand or Australia, the differential advantage of the 
Canadian West is much greater in wheat than in corn, live 
stock, dairy produce or wool. The outlook of the frontier 
lands of Western Canada is very bleak if wheat should cease 
to be their main crop. Right across the prairies the frame- 
work of agricultural and commercial life has been erected on 
wheat ; and the West can profitably embark on new cultiva- 
tions in proportion only as it has in wheat a reliable cash 
staple. Therefore it is that while egg circles, poultry circles, 
co-operative creameries, live stock shipping associations have 
existed in many districts for some years, they are being 
galvanised to-day into new life in the pool dress as the result 
of the initial success scored between October, 1923 and 
December, 1924 in the marketing of wheat by the pool 
method. 


(2) THE WHEAT Poots. 


During the war the normal machinery of the Canadian 
wheat market had to be suspended and two bodies were 
created, the Wheat Export Company and the Board of 
Grain Supervisors. The Wheat Export Company, which 
had grown out of the firm of K. B. Stoddart and Co., the 
purchasing agents of the British Government, acted on 
behalf of the British Government and the Allies, and was 
therefore primarily a consumers’ board. The Board of 
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Grain Supervisors, composed of leading members of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange and of representatives of the 
farmers and the several Governments, adjusted the internal 
situation and fixed a price which was reasonable from the 
standpoint both of the farmer and the British Government. 
By this dual machinery, the balance of the 1916 crop and 
the whole of the crops of 1917 and 1918 were marketed. 
The outstanding fact was that there was one great buyer 
only, the British Government. 

In the spring of 1919, the Allied Governments intimated 
that they would not take the 1919 Canadian crop. By that 
time, the United Kingdom had dissociated itself from Italy 
and France, and the three countries thenceforth bought 
independently, but the Allies agreed to see the 1918 harvest 
out of the country, and this kept the war-time Wheat Board, 
the Wheat Export Company, in existence till July, 19109, 
when a second Wheat Board was formed. This was the 
post-war Wheat Board, which marketed on behalf of Cana- 
dian producers the 1919 crop. It was a Dominion Govern- 
ment Board, and its operation involved the control of the 
internal price of flour and the subordination of the machinery 
of the Grain Exchange to its rulings. It was successful 
because it had full powers, the backing of the Grain Exchange 
and a very able manager, Mr. James Stewart, who during 
the war had acted for Stoddart and Co., and later for the 
Wheat Export Company. The crops of 1920, Ig2I, 1922 
and 1923 were marketed through the ordinary channels 
of the trade. 

Among ordinary channels, the most important were the 
farmers’ co-operative organisations, the United Grain 
Growers, with a membership mainly in Manitoba and Alberta, 
and the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. 
These organisations, as already stated, operate local and 
terminal elevators, they either buy outright from members 
or sell on commission, and for their export business to 
Europe they have special subsidiary companies. But they 
have no contractual hold over their members. Dismayed at 
the price slump of 1920-21, the organised farmers demanded 
a continuance of the Wheat Board. This being denied, 
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they looked about them for alternatives, and the result of 
three years’ effort was the formation of the three allied 
wheat pools of 1924. The stages which led up to these, were 
briefly as follows. 

In 1921, a committee of ye Mr. Riddell, of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., and Mr. James 
Stewart, reported in favour of a “‘ purely voluntary ”’ pool, 
meaning thereby a non-contract pool, but the distraction 
of a general election followed, and in December, 1921, the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture, believing a long-term 
contract—the keystone of an effective pool—to be un- 
attainable, reverted to the idea of a Government Board. 

In 1922, the Dominion Government declared that the 
establishment of such a Board in peace time was beyond its 
powers, and left it to the provinces. Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan promptly passed concurrent enabling legislation, but 
Manitoba held back owing to its provincial election. The 
farmers won the election, and Premier Bracken promised 
a one year Board, to be followed by a voluntary pool, but 
the bill was defeated ; and in the other two provinces no 
action was taken, because no manager could be found to 
handle the project. 

In the summer of 1923, after the United Grain Growers, 
at a special conference of the Canadian Council of Agriculture, 
had endorsed the formation of a voluntary contract pool and 
promised financial assistance, a membership drive was con- 
ducted, Alberta leading the way. The drive had as its 
objective the securing of signatures from farmers repre- 
senting 50 per cent. of the wheat acreage in the province. 
Manitoba, however, considered it was too late to organise a 
pool for the 1923 crop; and neither Alberta nor Saskatche- 
wan reached their mark. But whereas in Saskatchewan 
the contract was so worded as to be null and void on a given 
date, if the 50 per cent. figure were not reached, in Alberta 
it allowed those who desired to go on; and the losses from 
signatories who exercised the right to withdraw were soon 
made up by new members. Therefore, on October 29th, 
1923, the Alberta pool was able to open. In August, 1924, 
it reported that it had marketed 34,000,000 bushels, at an 
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average price of $1-03 per bushel, basis x Northern, Fort 
William. Two cents covered the charge for (a) pool expenses 
(two-fifths of one cent), (b) adjustments on the spreads 
between different grades (one cent), and (c) payment to 
commercial reserve (three-fifths of one cent); so that the 
growers received $1-o1 per bushel on the basis of 1 Northern, 
Fort William. The farm price, of course, was less than this 
by the amount of elevator charges plus the rail freight. 

In 1924, Saskatchewan, after a winter of propaganda 
during which meetings were addressed by Mr. Aaron Sapiro, 
of California, braved a second campaign and reached the 
50 per cent. objective in mid-June. Manitoba set itself a 
40 per cent. mark ; and though the spring drive fell short 
of this, further effort increased the acreage up to a point at 
which it was considered possible to operate a pool, which 
opened early in July, 1924. It is computed that about one- 
half of the prairie wheat crop of 1924 will be marketed by 
three pools, possessing an aggregate membership of over 
go0,0o00 farmers and controlling 11,000,000 acres of wheat 
land (Alberta 3, Saskatchewan 7, Manitoba 1). Each pro- 
vincial pool has its own organisation, but they operate as 
sellers through a Central Selling Agency under the title of the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
which has an Eastern sales agent at Winnipeg, and a Western 
salesagent at Vancouver. Mr. A. J. McPhail, late secre- 
tary of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, is 
President. 

It is thus clear that the wheat pool movement in the 
Canadian West is based on strong co-operative precedent 
and that it has reached its present form by an intelligible 
historical evolution. For good or for evil, for success or for 
failure, it isno mushroom ofthenight. The contracts run to 
1927, and bind the members to deliver all the wheat grown 
by them except registered seed. Any member breaking his 
contract is liable to twenty-five cents per bushel damages, 
but on the permission of the pool a farmer may pledge his 
crop. Every signatory must take up a one dollar share and, 
in addition, pay a two dollar organisation fee. Owing to 
the substantial rise in wheat prices in the second half of 
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1924, it was possible to raise the initial payment to one 
dollar for x Northern, Fort William. A second payment of 
35 cents was made in March, 1925. Alberta settlements, 
whether the wheat is shipped east or west, are made on the 
Vancouver basis, other settlements on the Fort William 
basis. The scale of payments is adjusted to give a slight 
preference to shippers from more distant points. Thus on 
x Northern, in January, 1925, the payment, Vancouver 
basis, for 26 cent freight points was 79 cents, which equals 
$1-05 less freight charge, and for 35 cent freight points 74 
cents, which equals $1-09 less freight charge. It is not easy 
for pool members to understand the adjustments required 
for the final settlement of grades and such like things. 
Hence the importance of the pool journals which endeavour 
to explain them. Thus the Scoop Shovel, the organ of the 
Manitoba Wheat Pool, the least in proportionate volume of 
the three pools, writes in January, 1925: 

“ Each grade is virtually pooled separately. .. . Each 
member, regardless of the time of year he delivers it, will 
secure the full value for his particular grade, basis average 
spreads on dates of sales; he will neither benefit nor be 
sacrificed through the sale of any other grade as a grade; 
he will benefit simply on a basis of the price of 1 Northern, 
the dates pool sales are made and the spreads in effect 
averaged on the dates the different grades are sold.” 

The principle of the pool being accepted, it is necessary 
to indicate the dangers against which its supporters should 
be forearmed. 

First, Extvavagant expectations of the extent to which the 
basis price of wheat can be stabilised at a more remunerative 
level. 

(a) Canadian wheat is produced for world consumption, 
and from the standpoint of Liverpool, the regulating market 
for overseas wheat, the existing market flow is not disorderly. 
Fortunately for the importing consumer, the world’s wheat 
harvests arrive in an overlapping sequence. Thus for the 
five crop years, 1918-19 to 1922—23,1the exports of wheat 
from Canada, the United States, Argentina and Australia, 

1 Cf. J. E. Boyle, Economic Journal, March, 1925, p. 25. 
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are remarkably uniform as between different periods of the 
year. 


July-October. . . . . « « 219,000,000 bushels. 
November junes.) 5.02) (6) 202 221,000,000 


MatCHoa Onegin a niet ca yg 221,000,000 


>? 


The equalisation of the fruit consumption over the year 
within a single country through the instrumentality of 
organised fruit producers is a very different proposition. 
Canada has not a monopoly of hard wheat, nor is it indis- 
pensable. It is merely preferred by European millers for 
certain purposes, all things considered, of which price is 
the most important. 

(0) In the past prices have not slumped, either daily, or 
weekly, or monthly, in reaction to the arrival of wheat upon 
the markets of Winnipeg or Chicago. Tables for 43 years, 
1871-1913, show that monthly prices on the average rise 
slowly during the winter by an amount not more than suffi- 
cient to cover carrying charges. The closing of the Great 
Lakes through ice from December to May, naturally lowers 
to a certain extent the value of shipments which are too 
late for the cheaper water route. 

(c) This, however, does not mean that the pooling method 
can exert no influence favourable to the producer at the 
central market. In years of slumping prices, and in the 
year immediately following a period of slumping prices, the 
unorganised farmer is under pressure from his creditors to 
sell at once. The market, therefore, becomes a buyer’s 
market even more than the condition of demand and supply 
warrants. The farmer is at the same disadvantage as the 
unorganised workman bargaining for wages with starvation 
staring himin the face. The facilities secured by the farmer 
in the pre-pool era through the United Grain Growers and 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company were 
sufficient to put the small farmer on a level with the indi- 
viduaily operating big farmer, if he was out of debt and knew 
when to sell. But he was not out of debt, and he did not 
know when to sell. Provided that the pools are wisely 
managed (of course, if there is gambling or grave misjudg- 

i Civ ibid.) pe 23. 
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ment of market conditions the whole effort may crash), 
and provided that the farmers are loyal to them, the farmer 
will benefit in two ways: (i) A part, if only a small part, 
of the crop value that was formerly lost by him and dis- 
tributed between the middleman and the consumer will 
be retained by him. In view of the highly competitive 
nature of the grain trade, it is probable that much of the 
advantage went to the consumer. However, the consumer 
cannot expect to enjoy forever the low prices yielded by the 
era of first development when the farmer is farming for title 
deeds. The conditions characterising Western wheat pro- 
duction inthe past could not last indefinitely unless the - 
Governments, provincial or central, were ready indefinitely to 
subsidise wheat growing by expenditure on railways and 
land settlement or by the free gift of their natural resources. 
(ii) A part of the production credit hitherto obtained by the 
individual farmer at high rates or at government-subsidised 
rates will be switched to market credit obtained by selling 
organisation at much lower rates than the individual farmer 
could borrow and at somewhat lower rates than a co- 
operative selling organisation, unsupported by pool contracts, 
could borrow. At the time of its formation, when wheat 
prices were very low, the Alberta pool, with the aid of a 
small guarantee from the Alberta Government to protect 
its margin, was able to arrange for a credit of $15,000,000 
at 64 per cent. from the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 
If the combined pools consolidate their position and avoid 
expensive overlapping with the existing co-operative elevator 
organisations, they should be able to borrow in the future, 
without government guarantees, on the open market at 
rates approximating to those prevailing in metropolitan 
centres. The Canadian Chartered Banks are just as much 
interested in the stabilisation of the West as is the Western 
farmer himself. 

Secondly, Disloyalty and Faint-heartedness. 

All co-operative enterprise has this disconcerting feature 
about it: it benefits those who do not join as well as those 
who join. The slim individualist does best of all; for he 
joins up only when success is assured, and he leaves the 
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minute that a set-back looms ahead (and incidentally helps 
to turn the set-back into a disaster at which he can chuckle 
in selfish safety). This, however, is in part inevitable, as 
all trade unionists know. 

After the attack comes the counter-attack. Three 
times out of four in France we took the enemy trench 
assigned us ; twice out of those three times we were beaten 
out next day before we had consolidated our gain. The 
counter-attack contemplated is not one of hostile individuals 
in the first instance, but of price reaction under the influence 
of abundant crops. For over a century the wheat market 
has been characterised by this fact, a comparatively small 
shortage causes an abnormal increase of price, a compara- 
tively small surplus an abnormal decline. Wheat prices were 
not low in Great Britain and Europe, 1921-24, because these 
countries were unable to buy. In a time of distress, the 
working classes sacrifice other foodstuffs, and even increase 
their consumption of wheat ; and when, as in Great Britain, 
general provision is made for unemployment, the bread bill 
at any rate can be met. Nor is wheat a commodity that 
responds easily to an Eat-More campaign in countries 
already on a wheat standard. After all, the main cause in 
the rise of whvat in 1924 was the drought in the Canadian 
West. Other countries will respond to the present higher 
price level by increasing their wheat acreage. If Western 
Canada escapes a drought in 1925, the position to be foreseen 
is an increase of world production, which, though small 
relatively to the world total, will be considerable in relation 
to the amount entering the circle of international trade. 
In absorbing some of this surplus production the young 
markets of China and Japan (if the industrial condition of 
these countries enables them to afford a wheat standard) 
will be of value ; for it seems to be a general law that once 
a population has attained a wheat standard it will fight hard 
to retain it. When a surplus situation develops, the task 
of the wheat pools will be to show to their members that if 
they scuttle the price fall will be even greater. There is 
therefore an instant call for continuous co-operative 
education ; for only on the cushion of assured loyalty can 
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the wheat pools function with the maximum of commercial 
advantage. 

Thirdly, by Lack of Co-ordination in Co-operative Effort. 

Here there are two dangers, one within the co-operative 
movement and the other without. It is essential that the 
wheat pools should not lead a breakaway from the older 
co-operative movement. The co-operative pools and the 
co-operative elevators must get together. The pools have 
the selling organisation, the United Grain Growers and the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company have the 
elevators. Already the co-operative elevator owning com- 
panies have facilities for handling through their terminals 
100,000,000 bushels per annum. [If in districts where there 
are few pool members, these few build a special pool elevator, 
the elevator charges per bushel will be very high and defeat 
the main economy of the contract pool-assured volume. 
At isolated points grain can be loaded direct to the car by 
the aid of a loader, which also rough cleans the grain, and 
the cost including engine power is only about $500-00. 

It is essential also, that co-operators, whether wheat 
sellers or purchasers of farm supplies, should not tie them- 
selves by pseudo-co-operation with their economic opposites. 
Temporary abstention from the field of general supply is 
justifiable. For if the storekeeper loses the produce-selling 
which is not his business, he will become a better store- 
keeper. Co-operation ought always to mean better business, 
and until the farmers are in a position to organise the sale 
of general merchandise better than the storekeeper—as 
they are able in Denmark—they should keep out of it. But 
the day will come when large industries will arise on the 
prairies ; and in producers’ co-operation the industrial wage 
earner has only a platonic interest. Farm and labour can 
most effectively co-operate in a co-operative store. For the 
farmers, it is a question of the right time and product. It 
may be that co-operative organisations in the Canadian 
West will shortly reach a point at which they are strong 
enough to be able to choose between further advance in 
producers’ co-operation—along the line of the manufacture 
of farm machinery and the processing of products—or a 
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departure in the direction of general supply. If the product 
lends itself to local processing, such as cream and fruit, 
further advance with producers’ co-operation should come 
first. But if the product is one which is already supplied 
efficiently on a national scale, as is farm machinery, or which 
is produced on a national scale, as are packing house pro- 
ducts, then the departure into general supply may be less 
hazardous, because it involves less departure from local 
knowledge, which is the strong point of “ industrie agricole.”’ 
Meanwhile, entangling alliances, metaphorical “ cO-oper- 
ation,” and a reliance on Government marketing experts, 
so long as they talk in terms of dealer and clients, rather than 
of association and members, should be avoided, or at least 
critically examined. From an international viewpoint the 
final co-operative co-ordination has still to be worked out, 
the co-ordination of the needs and ideals of the self-employed 
agriculturist, whose position was analysed in Parts I and 
II of the main text of this book, with those of the industrial 
wage-earner, whose position was analysed in Parts III and 
IV. For this final co-ordination, the co-operative arena 
should be left as clear as possible. Meanwhile it is pertinent 
to note: (1) that the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society has for some years had an agency in Winnipeg and 
wheat land in Saskatchewan; (2) that in January, 1925, 
representatives of the wheat pools visited Europe, and were 
able to make liaison with the English Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, and to present evidence to the British Royal 
Commission on Food Supplies with regard to the objective 
of the pools and the contemplated effect of them upon 
consumers in Canada and overseas. 


(3) REACTIONS OF THE WHEAT POOLS ON OTHER 
FORMS OF CO-OPERATION. 


The conclusion of the first year of the Alberta wheat pool 
coincided with the announcement of a plan for the organ- 
isation of a provincial live stock pool. The objective, as 
announced in the U.F.A. the official organ of the United 
Farmers of Alberta, of November 15th, 1924, is 2,000 cars of 
live stock per annum, at 25 cattle, 80 hogs or 100 sheep to 
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the car. The organisation will take a non-stock form and 
will be farmer owned and farmer controlled. Details and 
principles have been carefully thought out by the co- 
operative marketing committee appointed for the purpose 
by the 1923 convention of the United Farmers of Alberta. 
Two essentials are recognised: (1) efficient local shipping, 
obviously dependent on strong locals; (2) an effective 
central sales agency, believed to be most surely attainable 
by the contract system. The organising committee found 
various types of local shipping associations in the province, 
some with a contract, some without ; some selling to com- 
mission firms, either to one firm or to a number of firms, 
some selling direct to the packers. These societies, it 
appeared, were eliminating the costly service of the drover, 
but were failing as sellers to achieve maximum results, 
because they were tied up with commission men and often 
in competition with one another. 

The other two provinces are following suit. Saskatche- 
wan is still distinguished by the thoroughness and variety 
of its local effort, and to it more than to any other province 
the pool era means what it meant to Denmark, federal 
consolidation from below upwards, together with separate 
approach into new co-operation fields. Thus the Sas- 
katchewan Registered Seed Growers Association, organised 
in 1924, is making deliveries of seed for the season of 1925. 
It is a non-contract pool, but the members surrender to the 
pool the power to make final disposition of seed delivered. 
Finally the province is considering an organised entry into 
general supply ; for on July 30th, 1924, a conference of 
managers and secretaries of Agricultural Co-operative 
Associations (mainly agricultural supply societies), to which 
a report of the achievement of co-operative stores in Great 
Britain was presented, appointed a committee to draw up a 
plan of operation for submission to local associations in 
due course. 

In Manitoba, the situation is affected by the fact that 
the Livestock Department of the United Grain Growers has 
been operating for two years upon a non-contract cattle pool 
with a large membership in Manitoba (January 1925, 6,500 
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Manitoba shippers). The United Grain Growers has, 
therefore, recently recast its cattle commission business on 
the pool principle. Instead of paying out patronage divi- 
dends on cattle, hogs, etc., which were expensive to dis- 
tribute, it now distributes these through the Manitoba 
provincial pool. It has already a very large business on 
the Boniface (Winnipeg) stock market, handling on a recent 
count over half the cattle and over a third of the hogs sold 
in one day. It is holding itself in readiness to co-operate 
under the title of United Livestock Growers, Ltd., with 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, when the stage is reached at 
which an inter-provincial selling agency is required. Mani- 
toba, the province with the most favourable crop weather 
in 1924, is now also organising a coarse grains pool. 

As with grain and cattle, so also with dairy products and 
with poultry and eggs. In the winter of 1924, the non- 
contract turkey pool of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
creameries marketed 16 carloads of turkeys. In Alberta 
and Manitoba, pool drives were under weigh or in prepara- 
tion in the spring of 1925. Alberta is conducting a simul- 
taneous drive for Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry and Egg 
contract pools, making a canvass of different points, with a 
staff of organisers to present the treble proposition at one 
and the same time. In the history of British Consumers’ 
co-operation, the réle of the women, the wage spenders, has 
been all-important. In the egg and poultry pool, the farm 
woman is getting her co-operative chance ; for the receipts 
from this source are by custom her perquisite. Of all poolers 
the pool-woman is the most loyal. In Alberta, the egg and 
poultry pool was first demanded by the United Farm Women 
of Alberta. The women both here and elsewhere are con- 
ducting the drive for the sign-up to the pool. Strengthened 
by the experience they have gained in fighting infringements 
of the egg-grading law of July, 1923, as between the dealer 
and the producer, they appeal to their fellow-women with 
intimate local knowledge. There are still moments at 
meetings of Canadian Agriculturists when one feels that 
co-operation is a veneer. When the women are in the room 
the apprehension vanishes ; for they realise, as Sir Horace 
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Plunkett, the father of agricultural co-operation among 
English-speaking peoples, has always insisted, that the 
benefit of co-operation goes back from better business in 
the co-operative society to better farming by the man in 
the fields and better living for the family in the home 
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